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she required that he should make a public resignation
of the government in the place where he had accepted
it.

It is not to be wondered at that Elizabeth should
think the vindication of her outraged authority to
be the most pressing requirement of the moment.
But the result was unfortunate for the object of the
expedition. The States had conferred "absolute"
authority upon Leicester, and would have thought it a
cheap price to pay if, by their adroit manoeuvre, they
had succeeded in forcing the Queen's hand. But they
did not care to intrust absolute powers to a mere
general of an English contingent. After long discus-
sion, Elizabeth was at length persuaded that the least
of evils was to allow him to retain the title which the
States had conferred on him (June 1586). But in the
meantime they had repented of their haste in letting
power go out of their own hands. Their efforts were
thenceforth directed to explain away the term "absolute."
The long displeasure of the Queen had destroyed the
principal value of Leicester in their eyes. He himself.
had soon incurred their dislike. Impetuous and domi-
neering, he could not endure opposition. Every man
who did not fall in with his plans was a malicious
enemy, a traitor, a tool of Parma, who ought to be
hanged. He still enjoyed the favour of the democratic
and bigoted Calvinist party, especially in Utrecht, and
he tried to play them off against the States, thereby
promoting the rise of the factions which long after-
wards distracted the United Provinces. The displeasure
of the Queen had taken the shape of not sending him
money, and his troops were in great distress and tin-